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FOREWORD 


JAY L. GARFIELD 


his book has its origins in what Bryan Van Norden and 

I had thought was an innocuous opinion piece in The 

Stone column of the New York Times, one we thought 
likely to be completely ignored, but which instead, to our aston- 
ishment, ignited a firestorm of controversy across the philosophy 
blogosphere. That column had its origin in a rather wonderful 
conference on minorities in philosophy, hosted by the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania philosophy department, and organized by 
its graduate students. The graduate students and the many oth- 
ers who attended that conference were delightful. 

Bryan and I were struck, however, by the fact that, despite 
including the keynote address in the regular department collo- 
quium series, and even though the conference was held at 
the philosophy department, the Penn faculty almost entirely 
boycotted the proceedings. Most members of that department 
were simply not interested in hearing about non-Western 
philosophy, even if their own graduate students organized a 
conference on the topic in their own department. 

We found that surprising. And out of that surprise came our 
short editorial, which is reproduced in chapter 1 of the present 
volume. From our previous experiences, we expected that most 
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of our colleagues would roll their eyes and ignore it as one more 
lunatic fringe call for change in a field notoriously resistant to 
change. We hoped that a few would take us seriously and either 
bite the bullet and agree that their departments should be re- 
named or think about expanding their curriculum and hiring 
(and indeed a very few have taken the latter course). 

We thought that a few more would offer the same tired argu- 
ments against change: It is too hard to cover the “core,” so how 
can we possibly devote scarce resources to the non-Western 
fringe? There just aren't any good graduate programs training 
people in these areas, so how can we hire? We don't read the 
languages, so how can we seriously address these texts and tradi- 
tions? We lack the expertise to determine what is good and what 
is bad in non-Western philosophy, so how can we hire or assess 
our colleagues’ work? What would we cut to make room for this? 

We know how to respond to those rejoinders, and we find 
ourselves doing so all the time. Indeed, the present volume ad- 
dresses these arguments carefully and in detail. But while 
there were a few of those in the eight hundred replies we re- 
ceived the first day on the Times website (a record for The Stone) 
and in the thousands of others that quickly populated other 
philosophy sites, we were not prepared for the level of vitriol, 
personal attacks, and frank racism that characterized most of 
the replies, including many from within our own profession. 
Nor were we prepared for some of the spectacularly ill-informed 
essays that appeared subsequent to our editorial in response to 
it. On the one hand, we regretted having provided an occasion 
for some of this rhetoric; on the other hand, we are glad that it 
is out in the open, as it demonstrates clearly what is at stake as 
we consider the future of our profession. This book is a careful, 
` if polemical, consideration of that future in response to this 
wave of hostility. 
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One philosopher wrote that Native Americans have not been 
literate-long enough to produce philosophy; many connected 
Kongzi to fortune cookies; others tarred us with the brush of 
“political correctness.” (We think that it is in fact correct from a 
political point of view not to be explicitly racist, or even to per- 
petuate structural racism; we also think, perhaps charitably, 
that our opponents agree; one must then wonder how bad one’s 
own position is if the best way to defend it is to concede that the 
opposition is correct, if only on matters of politics.) Many ar- 
gued, either without citing any textual support or by providing 
a single snippet of some non-Western text out of context as evi- 
dence, that there simply is nothing valuable in any non-Western 
tradition. If this kind of argument were emblematic of the 
greatness of Western philosophy, then, quite frankly, we would 
think it is better off abandoned. Our colleagues in Asian tradi- 
tions can’t afford to offer such patently racist or lame argu- 
ments, and they don't. 

Two responses stick in my mind. One scholar, who chose to 
remain anonymous, wrote that while Kongzi might have had 
some good philosophical ideas, China never produced a tradi- 
tion of argument and commentary following his work, and so 
there was no real philosophical tradition in China. This is what 
White Privilege looks like. This author obviously knows abso- 
lutely nothing about the history of Chinese philosophy (which 
has a very rich and ongoing “tradition of argument and com- 
mentary”); she or he also presumably also knows that she or he 
knows nothing about that vast tradition; nonetheless, she or he 
feels perfectly comfortable pontificating about it in public. 
Imagine a Chinese scholar conceding that the West had pro- 
duced Heraclitus, and that he is worth studying, but asserting 
that the West has no tradition of debate and argument after 


him. 
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And indeed this invocation of White Privilege is common 
not only among our recent critics, but among so many with 
whom I have discussed this issue over the years. It combines the 
assumption that being European, or being educated in the Eu- 
ropean tradition, authorizes one to pronounce on all things in- 
tellectual with the casual assumption that the ocean of texts 
with which one is unfamiliar contain nothing worthwhile, 
nothing worth studying, nothing worth teaching, and could 
not possibly measure up to Western philosophy in profundity or 
rigor, and even that they could not possibly be doing the same 
thing. One is reminded of Thomas Babington Macaulay’s infa- 


mous remarks: 


I have no knowledge of either Sanscrit or Arabic—But I have 
done what I could to form a correct estimate of their value. I 
have read translations of the most celebrated Arabic and San- 
scrit works. I have conversed both here and at home with men 
distinguished by their proficiency in the Eastern tongues. Iam 
quite ready to take the Oriental learning at the valuation of the 
Orientalists themselves. I have never found one among them 
who could deny that a single shelf of a good European library 
was worth the whole native literature of India and Arabia. The 
intrinsic superiority of the Western literature is, indeed, fully 
admitted by those members of the Committee who support the 


Oriental plan of education. 


Nicholas Tampio wrote a sustained reply to our editorial, ti- 
tled “Not All Things Wise and Good Are Philosophy.”? While 
his article is well intentioned, it illustrates the central fallacies 
and prejudices that serve to maintain the Eurocentrism of our 
discipline. Tampio takes as his initial premise the claim, “Phi- 
losophy originates in Plato’s Republic.” Let us leave aside the 
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point that this ignores all of Plato's earlier dialogues as well as 
the pre-Socratic tradition in Greece, and let us charitably read 
The Republic as a metonym for Greece. Even so, in an argument 
for the claim that all philosophy is Western, the initial premise 
is that philosophy starts in Greece. You just couldn’t beg the 
question more obviously. Tampio asserts just before this that 
while “it might seem broadminded to call for philosophy pro- 
fessors to teach ancient Asian scholars such as Confucius 
and Candrakirti in addition to dead white men such as David 
Hume and Immanuel Kant, . . . this approach undermines what 
is distinct about philosophy as an intellectual, tradition, and 
pays other traditions the dubious compliment of saying that 
they are just like ours.” This sets out his two lines of argument. 
First, neither Confucius (Kongzi) nor Candrakirti is really a 
philosopher (and therefore presumably—given the conclusion 
of the essay—no alleged non-Western philosophers are real 
philosophers), and, second, it is more respectful to classify them 
as “sages” rather than philosophers. 

Tampio describes both Kongzi and Candrakirti as “sages... 
on mountaintops” in contrast to those engaged in real philoso- 
phy, which takes place “among ordinary human beings in cit- 
ies.” This characterization is important not only because of its 
historical inaccuracy, but because of what it shows about the 
prejudices that keep our field so narrow. Kongzi taught in a se- 
ries of cities in China, and Candrakirti taught at what was the 
largest university in the world at the time (Nalanda).. Neither, 
so far as anyone knows, came anywhere near a mountaintop, 
and each was part of an urban intellectual elite. The important 
point is that even though this information is easily available, 
Tampio doesn’t bother to get it right; European scholars don't 
have that burden to bear. The presupposition that non-European 
intellectuals spend their time on mountaintops and in caves is 
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not an irrelevant factual error, but a form of condescending 
romanticism. It suggests a quaint detachment from the need to 
test one’s arguments against other philosophers. The reality 
that both the Indian and the Chinese traditions are richly dia- 
lectical is of course important, as it ought to persuade those 
who close the door to these traditions on these grounds to open 
them. But it also important to confront the underlying preju- 
dice that leads those who tout the “unique” commitment to rea- 
son of the Western tradition to fail to meet those standards 
themselves. 

In addition to the curious claim that some thinkers cannot 
be philosophers because of the physical environments in which 
they wrote, Tampio argues that Kongzi is not a philosopher 
because of the content and form of his writing. This at least is 
relevant (although, even were this argument sound, the most it 
could show is that Kongzi was not a philosopher, not that there 
was no philosophy in China, which is the intended conclusion). 
The evidence that Tampio offers that Kongzi is not a philoso- 
pher is a single remark about xiao (filial duty) from the Analects, 
taken out of all context—a remark that, in context, is actually 
an important part of a larger argument that this disposition is a 
standing character trait continuous with respect for the law and 
authority instead of a momentary attribute. Tampio does noth- 
ing to search for this context or even to explore how other 
scholars read these passages: Imagine quoting Plato in the 
Symposium on the original humans—“Then also people were 
shaped like complete spheres. Their backs and sides made a cir- 
cle. They had four hands, with the same number of legs and two 
faces—completely the same—on top of a circular neck. . . . and 
whenever they got running fast, it was just like acrobats re- 
volving in a circle—legs straight out and somersaulting!”—and 
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concluding not only that Plato was not a philosopher, but also 
that there are no philosophers in the West. In subsequent cor- 
respondence, Tampio acknowledged that he hasn't actually 
read Kongzi or Candrakirti, let alone any of the thinkers who 
are in dialogue with them. (In this respect, he is less qualified 
to have an opinion than even Macaulay was regarding Indian 
philosophy.) Nonetheless, he is comfortable dismissing their 
work. Here is one reason to extend the canon: perhaps if philo- 
sophical education were sufficiently broad, philosophers would 
neither think nor write like this. 

Finally, Tampio suggests that exalting non-Western intel- 
lectual activity (no matter what its form) as “the possession of 
wisdom” (rather than philosophy, the /ove of wisdom) is more 
respectful than the colonialist impulse to assimilate it to what 
we do. We should not, that is, take our own practices to be hon- 
orific standards against which to hold others. Fair enough. But 
what do we mean by apparently innocuous phrases like “wis- 
dom traditions”? There are two things to say about this: First, 
this is not a way of honoring, but of condescendingly disparag- 
ing a tradition. We have departments of philosophy because we 
value philosophy as an activity. Those departments are reso- 
lutely Eurocentric because we take European philosophy as the 
default, or paradigm, case of philosophy, conceived, as Tampio 
himself puts it, as reflective rational investigation of an argu- 
ment about the fundamental nature of reality, or, as Sellars so 
perfectly put it, the attempt “to understand how things in the 
broadest possible sense of the term hang together in the broad- 
est possible sense of the term.™ We don’t have departments of 
“wisdom traditions,” because we don’t'value what we take them 
to be—nonrational exercises in mythopoetic thinking, or some- 
thing like that. To praise Kongzi and Candrakirti by putting 
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them in that category is to justify ignoring them as-sources of 
reflection, consigning them to the status of the objects of an- 
thropological research. 

Moreover, to draw this distinction, and to draw it on the 
basis of cultural location, as not only Tampio but the vast.ma- 
jority of philosophers do (either explicitly as so many of our 
critics have, or implicitly in curricular and staffing decisions 
that replicate that distinction), is to regard, usually with no evi- 
dence whatsoever, the intellectual efforts of those in East Asia, 
Africa, and India, and of the indigenous communities around 
the world, as of a fundamentally different character from our 
own. And that almost always amounts to presuming it to be 
irrational, or at least incompetently rational, as does Tampio. 
Imagine, for instance, defining “food” as that which the Ital- 
ians and the French prepare, and then defining the cuisines of 
Asia as “fodder,” politely saying that we don’t want to conde- 
scend to it by suggesting in a colonialist voice that they are do- 
ing the same thing that we do when they cook and eat! 

I belabor Tampio’s essay and the remarks of our anonymous 
critic because they are typical of the arguments that we so often 
hear, and Tampio’s has the virtue of being articulated with 
great clarity in an extended essay. Let me repeat the, central 
point: Most professional philosophers have neither studied nor 
taught, nor considered creating positions for those who do 
study or teach, nor considered giving centrality in the philoso- 
phy curriculum to any philosophy pursued in any non-Western 
culture. Nonetheless, everyone in our profession who Aas stud- 
ied or taught this material seriously agrees that there is.a massive 
body of philosophically sophisticated, well-argued, and impor- 
tant work in non-Western philosophical traditions. Moreover, 
scholars who have studied this literature agree that it is of the 
same kind as philosophy pursued in the West, and that it ad- 
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dresses similar issues, albeit with distinct perspectives, and that 
it offers distinctive arguments and positions. 

It follows that ignoring this work is both epistemically and 
morally reprehensible. It is epistemically reprehensible since it 
requires us to ignore arguments, positions, and perspectives on 
issues we care about that we have good reason to believe are 
valuable. And its requires us to do so simply on the grounds 
that the material we ignore is written by people inhabiting cul- 
tures different from our own. The only arguments for doing so 
are clearly bankrupt. If you don’t believe this now, you will be- 
lieve it by the time you finish reading this book. But there is a 
moral issue as well: ignoring non-Western philosophy in our 
research, curriculum, and hiring decisions is deeply racist, and 
is a practice we cannot endorse in good faith once we recognize 
this. 

In leveling the charge of racism—a charge I recognize to be 
serious and not to be leveled lightly—I do not mean to suggest 
that our colleagues in philosophy individually harbor or act 
upon racist views. That would be irresponsible, and, I believe, 
false. But there is a distinction to be drawn between individual 
and structural racism. A social structure can be racist without 
any individual who participates in it being racist when it serves 
to establish or to perpetuate a set of practices that systemati- 
cally denigrate—implicitly or explicitly—people of particular 
races. 

Philosophy as it is practiced professionally in much of the 
world, and in the United States in particular, is racist in pre- 
cisely this sense. To omit all of the philosophy of Asia, Africa, 
India, and the Indigenous Americas from the curriculum and 
to ignore it in our research is to convey the impression— 
whether intentionally or not—that it is of less value than the 
philosophy produced in European culture, or worse, to convey 
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the impression—willingly or not—that no other culture was 
capable of philosophical thought. These are racist views. 

When we academic philosophers have a position open— 
perhaps because our Kant specialist retired, or our metaphysician 
who works exclusively on possible-worlds modal realism took a 
job elsewhere—and we decide that we now have a big “hole” in 
Kant or modal metaphysics, and take that hole to be digger, more 
in need of filling than one that comprises all of East Asia, India, 
Africa, and Indigenous America, we have endorsed a racist view 
of the relative importance of these areas. We have to decide 
whether we can reflectively endorse these views, and whether 
we can reflectively endorse the practices that express and entrench 
them. 

It is worth reflecting for a moment, as we consider this ques- 
tion, on the fact that, in the contemporary humanities, philoso- 
phy stands magnificently a/one in this respect. You can’t run an 
art history program that attends only to Anglo-European art 
anymore; you can’t run a literature program that reads only 
works written in English and European languages; and you 
can't run a history department in which only European and 
American history are studied. You could once upon a time, but 
if you tried now, you would be ridiculed, and properly so. So, 
ask yourself, is it different in philosophy because we just have 
higher standards, or is it different because we are simply insti- 
tutionally less reflective, more retrograde? An honest answer is 
deeply troubling. 

It is clear, as Bryan Van Norden argues in this book, that 
this situation requires remediation, and fortunately, it is not 
hard to see how to remediate it. But that will require a collec- 
tive will and a collective effort. We must begin to see our cur- 
rent departments and journals, and our own philosophical edu- 
cations, as inadequate because of serious lacunae. We must see 
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filling those lacunae as an internal intellectual need and as a 
moral imperative. And we must come to realize that doing so 
will make us each better philosophers, will make.our depart- 
ments better departments, will allow us to educate our students 
better, will make philosophy a more valuable social asset, and 
will not be a cost we must bear, but an enjoyable and exciting 
intellectual adventure. That is, we must now act in good faith, 
enacting the values we all endorse. This book shows us why we 
must do that, how we can do that, and that it really is in each of 
our interests to do so. I urge you to read on. 


